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VoLuss ° vii. _NEW-YORE, SATURDAY, avausT 22, 1829. NUMBER 7. 
ORIGINAL POETRY. * Tcannot,” replied Columbus with emotion,“ aioe one as queen's guests should be, but of that dread- 
Sai | that mover of the rebellion. Many of his less guilty |/ful festival I shal! say nothing that does not immed 
SONG. | companions have already been condemned and exe-|jately concern the queen and Higuanioto. 
Waar gure ye look snccnis, lassie! | cuted. But I promise that he shall not be dealt by} Onthe third day of the feast, while they were en 
What gars ye look sae sair? , with all the rigor he has so justly merited. Go back / gaged in their games, Higuanioto,weary and wretched, 
The tear-drops trae your violet een ‘to your mother and rest in peace, Guevara is at present | stole away without being mussed even by her mother 


Are on your bosom bare, j safe.” ae when the traitorous band, at the signal of thei 
| Summoning the attendant, he gave orders that the f leader, begun their work of death, she looked for her 
! Indian maid should be onihaetell t in safety to her } beloved childinvam. The ungrateful and treacherous 


Your hair a’ gowden bright, lassie ' 
Your hair a’ gowden bright, 
Is wild as broken billows in 


The winter gloamin’s flight. mother. After her departure he opened the basket | \' Spaniards surrounded the house of Anacoana with 
Your shroud-like cheek is sad, lassie ' | which she had left, and found that it contained many | their armed troops, and binding the principal casciques 
Your shroud-like cheek is sad ; hawks’ bells of gold and rich strings of pearls. <A ‘ito posts, forced them, by horrible tortures, to accuse 


And while sic signs 0’ wae be thine, 


Con thin poor heart be glad? |few months after this event, Columbus was displaced || their innocent queen of an intent to poison her guests 


. : and sent home in chains by the infamous Bobadilla,|) After massacring and burning houses, casciques, and 
Na, na! it maunna be, lassie! 





It canna, winna be ; || who, to show his contempt for the admiral, ordered all al that did not tly, they bound the unfortunate and 
Let this low warl d be bright or dark } the prisoners to be released. Among these was the noble Anacoana and conveyed her to a dungeon. 

Vil share it a’ wi thee. |, young Guevara, who was again at liberty to seek his|| Humanity shudders at the treatment of this noble 
Come dree the tears that fa, lassie! t lovely bride. jicreature, who had from her first interview with Colum 
PR = sem sp see 's gate, ( Who that has ever loved can not picture to himself) bus been “ the Spaniard’s friend. 

For luve can calm it a’. the disinterested Indian girl listening with eagerness!) * This,” said she, as she threw herself upon the 
Then fauld your sunny hair, lassie ! ' to hear his well known footsteps, adorned with more | prison floor, * this, this, is my reward. 

Fauld back your sunny hair ; than usual care, smiling with anticipated joy and| Poor Anacoana; she had but one tie left to life; a 
Be ate _ ns || thankfulness? And where was Don Fernando ’} her relations, friends, and her most powerful casciques 

And dinna ouibens aie isi Aurua.| Gone? yes, gone back to Spain, without a thought of, ‘were murdered at the time she was made prisoner 

|| the poor Indian maid whom he had deceived and | | Higuanioto still lived, for aught she knew, alone and 
ORIGINAL TALES. abandoned for ever! friendless, hunted, perhaps, like some poor frightened 


When Higuanioto heard he had sailed, and left her | utias. 


RETO TIM 2 without even an adieu, she gave no outward sign of} ‘ Could I but know,” said the unhappy queen, “ thaf 
7 
FEES SRSCAD QUEERS ASE OER BASSNTER grief; but Anacoana saw that her heart, with all its|) my sweet child was safe and far away with her bray 


A TALE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. ;warm affections, was crushed and breaking. His) kinsman,the noble Guanano, | should diecontented, 
|name was never mentioned again by either mother or!) She covered her face with her hands, and the wart 








CHAPTER THE LasT. 

Tue confederates of Guevara were not all taken. j daughter. tears, a mother’s tears, fell through ber taper fingers 
and many of them joined Moxica to release him from} Time moved on, another governor succeeded Boba- | The door was opened and then closed again. Ana 
prison. There were enough that loved rebellion, and || dilla ; each aur was but another tyrant more cruel /coana raised her head; a female figure stood before 
they mustered immediately; but they had to cope with| than the last. The Indians’ first and only friend w as| her, as if unable either tospeak or move; one moment 
one whose active mind was ever onthe alert. Colum-||£°"** and Anacoana saw her subjects trampled under | she remained thus, then with a piercang shriek of 


: iW B > Ww 3 | she s ~ » 
bus came upon them by surprise, and seized Moxica |*°°t ¥Y the rude and lawless invader. agony. she staggered towards her, exclauning, 


and several of his companions. The equivocating | 
traitor was thrown from the battlements and killed, } governor, sent word that he with his suit, would visit | her bosom. 
and many of the conspirators were hung. The un- | the province. Anacoana buried her injuries deep| “ My child!” said Anacoana, pressing her to be 
fortunate Guevara now seemed lost to his young bride, Jin her own bosom, and ordered a banquet to be pre-| heart; * why Gs you come to chave this Gungeon witl 
that dungeon must be his grave unless the admiral |! pared for her guests; and when she heard of their ‘me ? Sater, far safer, is the mountain cavern, or the 
chose to send him to Spain for further trial. japproach, she even went to her daughter, and giving | tangled forest, for thee thou lone one. Cling not t 
Days, weeks, and months passed away. One even-| her a branch of palin, begged her to go forth with her |me with such a feartul grasp, my daughter; look up 
ing while Columbus was sitting absorbed in thought,|/'® Meet them. The face of Higuanioto grew pale, | look up. 
and visions of future glory were passing before his} and her quivering lip betrayed her inward enguish. || But still she spoke not, stirred not. The trembling 
powerful mind, the door opened, and a young Indian ** I cannot meet them, mother, though to please you | queen, supposing she had fainted, withdrew from het 
girl was ushered in, bearing a present from the queen. l I will be present at the entertaipment. If I go now, ie neircling arms, and laid her wasted form upon thy 
Her lovely form was enveloped in a mantle, for the | they will perceive how deeply I detest them. Does! ground, poured water on her pallid face, and tried t 
Indians had learnt enough to conceal their beauty from|| this wasted form and sunken cheek bear any sign of) rouse her by a thousand endearing epithets. It wa 
joy? To my eyes, dear mother, with the fresh wreaths jin vain. That tender heart, tuat seemed but to hav: 





At this period in our story, Orando, the new! “My mother! Oh, my mother!” and sunk upo 


the licentious Spaniards. She stood trembling and) 
bending over a small basket until Columbus motioned bound round your head and arms, your neck quite |!been bound up by the soft soothings of a mother’s 
the attendant to withdraw, and, with a tone and air of. covered with the lotus leaves,’ you look like a victim! Jove. was broken. Her gentle spirit had gone for ever 


gentle dignity, bade her approach. She came before! prepared for sacrifice. Oh! go not forth.’ said she, | Where is the pen that could hope to tell that 


him. looked once with awe and wonder in his face holding her mother. “ Stay close by me, and say L/ mother's anguish through the long, dreadful night 
then throwing herself prostrate, laid her forehead oni was not well rw || The morning found her kneeling beside her murdered 
his feet, and with a voice of deep and touching pathos, || Anacoana kisse d he rtremb! ng hild. child. And when her jailer came to inform her she 
exclaimed, H * Fear nothing, dearest, I shall be with yes soon: I]! must prepare for trial, he started at the sight,and, look 
“ Mercy! mercy !” | go lest “" should say I failed in any thing that they) ing sternly at the queen, said, 
Columbus desired her to rise and tell her story. She; consider due respect. It is for iuy suffering people) Jfave you killed the girl who asked to die with 
rose upon her knees, and clasping her hands together. that I thus seek their favour; but for them, I would vou ? 


hasten far away where I could never hear again thi 


She turned towards him a face of woe, tha’ 
spoke plainer than words, how precious that poo) 
| victim was to her mournful bosom. Learning from 

| the jailer, that she should be summoned by her judges in 
Higuanioto shook her head, and turned away te}'an hour, she besought him to leave her alone till then , 


| 


teaned upon them while she said, 

** Give me my husband, your prisoner. the unfortu- 
nate Guevara !"’ 

Columbus started. ! 

“ Higuanioto,” cried he, looking sfectionately upon! 
her, and requesting her again to rise. 


| hateful name of Spaniard. But stay vou here, my 
| child, 1 will not urge you more; perhaps the sports and 
| games will for a while divert and please you. 


| hide the tear that was starting in her eye. } and when they sent for her, she was indeed prepared. 
“ Here,” said she, “ let me knee! until my prayer is h Anacoana went with all her household to receive Driven by suffering and oppression almost to madness, 

granted, I will take him far, very far from hence, and |! her haughty guests. Her hospitable board was spread | her once soft female heart, so full of love and tender 

none shal] know that he has life! ,with every luxury she could obtain, and they were} ness, had changed to one so dauntless and so stern 


a0 
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—— — Te 
that she scarce looked like Anacoana. Her long) the cats, and to bark at any odyect which roused his instinct. 
raven locks were braided and bound round her head,and || But the experiment was tried: and Bill, being very tame, 

| did not feel much alarm at his natural enemy. They were 


there they looked yt — ges oo ° ety lof course shy at first, but this shyness gradually wore off ; 

of curiously carved e mo ‘ 7 amnae weit nant :||2° bird became less timid, and the dog less bold. The 

nee prin had half I SO IEG a toe || most perfect friendship was at length established between 
u B ey i i > sec ’ 


, | them. When the hour of dinner arrived, the partridge in- 
her hand and said, 


| variably flew on his mistress’s shoulder, calling with that 
“ Sink not that miserable wretch yet lower in per-|| shrill note which is so well known to sportsmen ; and the 
dition. Of me the pitiful reptile knows nothing, but | spaniel leapt about with equal ardour. One dish of bread 
that I am or was a queen. What would you have! and milk was placed on the floor, out of which the spaniel 
him prove? That Anacoana hates and scorns you,|| and the bird fed together, and after their social meal the dog 
and all your accursed race ?—you need not bring your would retire to a corner to sleep, while the partndge would 
racks and tortures, to hear that truth from me. You | nestle near him, and never stir till his favourite awoke 
wish to prove that I designed to murder you and ally w reat the dog accompanied his mistress nr the 7 
sinned ie thas Ceskh favs denn &! displayed the utmost disquietude till his return; and once, 
ee a : |when the partridge was shut up by aceident during the 
—that every luscious draught these hands with eager | whole day, the dog searched about the house with a mourn- 
hospitality prepared, had then been thick with poison. ful ery, “Which indicated the ctvenath of his efisticn. 
And could I now but hear the whirlwind that would | The friendship of Tom and Bill was at length finally termi- 
sweep you a/l into the foaming ocean, my heart would | nated. The beautiful little dog was stolen ; and the bird 
feel a joy that the insulted and degraded Anacoana | from that time refused all food, and died on the seventh day, 
will never know on earth.” 
She paused a moment, there was a kind of murmur | 
in the assembly, she pressed her hands upon her bosom, 
and then continued, 
‘You offer me the gift of life if I'll confess my | 
crimes. Poor miserable villains! there's nothing in | 
your gift that IT would accept but death. The last | All the jolly chase is here ; 
link that held my suffering soul, was last night broken. || —- ith hawk and horse, and hunting spear 
* . | ounds are in their couples yelling, 
Go to that dreary dungeon and feast your brutal eyes 
upon my murdered child!” | 
One of the Spaniards bade her cease, or else con- || 








|a victim to his grief. Cabinet of Useful Knowldge 


MINSTREL BALLAD. 
BY WALTER 8SCoTT. 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 
On the mountain dawns the day 


Merrily, merrily, mingle they, 
Waken, lords and ladies gay. 


Hawks are whistling. horns are knelling, | 


- a — | 
boast of America; but they require to be drawn out by op- 
position, to be provoked and stimulated by rivalry and by 
encouragement. Here, though the love that he has for the 
art and for his country is very strong, they make but occa- 
| sional appeals to his imagination ; whereas the love of quiet 
| and solitude solicits him continually. The latter has already 
seduced him from an honorable rank in London, to remove 
to the tranquillity of Cambridge, and is now about to bury 
him in the seclusion of a country village. 1 do most sin- 
cerely mourn over so great a loss; for, so far asmy judg- 
| ment is informed, I do consider Allston as one of the great- 
est living painters, I know of noother artist who combines 
so many great qualities. It is difficult to say where we 
| should bestow the greatest praise after considering a picture 
| of his—you are in doubt which is most excellent, the draw- 
ling, the character, the effect, the tone, or the colour. 

| There was a time when he betrayed some littleness in the 
management of his work—it was the remains of the bad 
/manner acquired in the modern Roman school ; but that 
_ has now given place to a bold, decided handling. I say this 
| without hesitation, though it may appear odd to you, consi- 
|dering the time he has been about his great work. The 
|fact is, that he has covered up five times as much as you 
\see in that picture. It has been as good as finished several 
times, and several times he has painted out a large part ot 
‘it, as | happened to know, in spite of all that could be said 
or done by the few that were permitted to see it. In a 
/ word, I do believe that Aliston is a great painter, and that 
‘his Handwriting on the Wall will be worthy of any age, o1 
jof any man, should it ever be completed. London Mag 





| MR. KEATS, THE ENGLISH POET. 
Mr. Keats was, in the truest sense of the word, a poet. 
, There is, unfortunately for his fame, but a small portion ot 





Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

The mist has left the mountain gray 
Springlets in the dawn are streaming. | 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming 

And foresters have busy been, 

To track the buck 10 thicket green j 
Now we come to chant our lay, 
Waken, lords and ladies gay. 


fess her crimes. She looked on him with haughty 
scorn. } 
“Yes, you shall hear my crimes; they are indeed 
worse to my thoughts than death. My first and greatest 
crime was not revenging the murder of my husband, 
the noble Coanabo; my next, humbling myself by 
paying tribute to any of your race; my last was that, 
[ did not free my people from their cruel tyrants by |) 
poisoning their food. Now I have done, and never! 
shall these lips utter another sound, till my freed spirit | 
is welcomed to those blissful Islands where Coanabo | 
and my lovely child are waiting to receive me, and | 
where I never, never more shall hear the name, the | 
dreadful name of Spaniards."’ 1 
It is almost useless to add that after this bold deti- | 
ance she was condemned. The next day she w as | 
executed. l 
Thus died Anacoana, and though ages have rolled 
away since she and all her race were gathered to their | 
fathers, we may from this story learn a useful lesson. || 
Learn that islands, yes, and worlds may be discovered, | 
without benefiting a single individual, without adding | 
one atom to the stock of human happiness, unless the } | 
discoverer and his followers go forth im the spirit ot jhigh and fine talent, with a show of more natural fire tha 
Him who said, “ I will have merey and not sacrifice.” |) je has, and a mistare of pure pedantry which he has wi 
For the name of christian is but a reproach to those, | ' 
who in the support of theories, and the dissemination | the hard work is not visible to the eve of a common ob- 
of doctrines, forget to practise the beautiful morality | server. 
of him who spake as never man spake, and said, 


| 
' 
Waken, lords and ladies gay, | 
To the green wood hasie away ; 
We can show you where he lies, 
Fleet of foot and tall of size ; 
We can show the marks he made, 
When ’gainst the oak his antlers traved 
You shall see him brought to bay, ‘ 
Waken, lords and ladies gay. 


Louder, louder chant the lay, 
Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

Tell them youth, and mirth, and glee, 
Run a course as well as we ; 

Time, stern huntsman, who can balk 
Stanch as hound and fleet as hawk 
Think of this, and rise with day, 
Gentle lords and ladies gay, 


AMERICAN PAINTERS, 





t 
t 


lucated partly in England, and partly in Italy; 


tt 


| 


enough to conceal by hard work, in such a way that eve: 


ithe best painters alive. When his Jacod’s Vision appeared in 
| London, as much noise was made about it there, as if a new 
\| 
H 


—— tl 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


* By their works ye shall know them } 
era af the art of painting was nigh, 


ture—I have studied it 


I have seen the pic- 





and I say that, instead of being | 


what it has often been called, among the best productions || 





}of modern days, it is feeble and stiff, though very correct and 
SINGULAR FRIENDSHIP. l beautiful. ; 
We were lately visiting in a house where a very pleasing | angel, with his wings outspread afar off, is, even what the | 
and singular portrait attracted our observation ; it was that} steps are, a failure. 
ot a young lady represented with a partridge perched upon social manner of | 
her shoulder, and a dog with his fore feet on her arm. We |) Raphael, and the light on the leg of one, is beauty. Mr 
recognised it as a representation of the lady of the house, |} Allston is now, and long has been, employed on ‘a large 
but were ata loss to account for the odd asso-iation of her H work, Belshazzar’s Feast, or the Handwriting on the Wall, a 
companions. She observed our surprise, and at once gave |! picture which has already been purchased for ten or twelve 
the history of the bird and the spaniel. They were both,|| thousand dollars. : H 
some years back, domesticated in her family. The dog! Alliston wants regularity and decision of character, a 
was an old parlour favourite, who went by the name of Tom.) want which I fear bas injured tum much already, and may 
The partridge was more recently introduced from France,' eventually destroy him. You are to know that he loves his! 
and answered to the equally familiar name of Bill. It was! country with enthusiasm, and that if a single effort were 
rather a dangerous experiment to place them together, tor) enough, he would immolate himself to benefit her. Hf he 
Tom was a lively and spirited creature, very apt to torment) were in Er 


Jacob ts nobody in the foreground, and the chiet |! 


But the two angels that keep together | 
jare very much after the quiet, graceful, 


| 


irope. his magnificent powers would make hin the 


| 
} 
| some, however, who held his powers in high estimation ; and 


' 
| 
4 
. an fclined and sunk 
Wasmincron Atistox.—Born, I hear, in South Carolina, || 


|the three English poets who had been compelled by circum- 
a man ot 7 


Ile is regarded in England and America as one oi |} 


|| the public acquainted with his writings ; yet they were full 
} 


of high imagination and delicate fancy, and his images were 
beautiful, and more entirely his own, perhaps, than those ot 
‘any author of his day whatever. He had a fine ear, a tender 
| heart, and at times, great force and originality of expression; 


| and notwithstanding all this, he was allowed to rise and pass 


away, almost without a notice. The laurel was awarded to 
|other brows; the bolder aspirants were allowed to take then 
| station on the slippery steps of the temple of fame, while 


the remained hidden among the crowd dunng lie, and died 


|at last, solitary and in sorrow, in a foreign land. 


| Itis at all times difficult, if not impossible te argue others 


jinto a love of puets and poetry ; it 1s altogether a matter of 
| feeling, and it must be left to time (while it hallows his mem- 
ory) to do justice to the reputation of Keates. There were 


it was well observed by the editor of the Edinburgh Review, 


that there was no other author, whose writings would form 
| so good a test by which to try the love which any one pro- 


tessed to bear towards poetry. 

When keats left England, he had a presentiment that he 
should not return to the land of his nativity. After his arri- 
val in Italy, he revived for a period, but soon afterwards de- 
gradually into his grave. He was one of 
Of these 


stances to adopta foreign country as their home. 


! Byron was proud to hail him as one of the chosen sons of 


Apollo, and Shelley died with a volume of his poems pressed 
When shall wesee the places of these filled 
y men worthy to be remembered as they are ? 


to his bosom. 
Keats was 
the youngest of these brothers in soul, and the first to de- 
part. His sad and beautiful wish was accomplished: It 
was that he might drink “of the warm south,” and “ leav« 
the world unseen,” and—he is addressing the nightingale,- 
** And with thee fade away into the forest dim 
Fade tar away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou amengst the leaves hast never knowr 
The weariness, the tever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs, 
iW here youth grows pale, and spectre thin, and de 
Where but to think ts to be tull of sorrow, 
And leaden eyed despaurs , 
Where beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes 
Or new love pine at them beyond to morrow.” 


A few weeks before he died, a gentleman who was siitu + 
by his bed-side, spoke of an inseription to his memory ; but 
he declined this altogether,—desiring that there should be 
no mention of his name or country; “or if any,” said he. 
“letit be—here lies the bady of one, whose name was writ in 
water!” Boston Mercury 


BEDS. 
The leaves of the beech tree gathered in the fall, or firs: 
of winter, and put into a tick, make an excellent. soft, re- 
freshing and wholesome bed 
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SESE 
| 
THE MOTHER’S MORNING KISS. | 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
Come hither, my fair child, and let me kiss 
Thy rosy lips, steep’d in their morning dew ; 
And on their brightness gazing, taste that bliss 
A mother feels, when o’er her raptur’d view 
Each beauty riper grows: the graceful hue 
Of health sits blushing on thy tender cheek, 
And in the azure of thine eye’s soft blue 
Floats forms of joy, such as I hope to seek 
In all thy future days: a hope how frail and weak 


Ah, no!—the current of thy after years 
Can never flow so pure as at its spring ; 
But in its svent oo downwards, tears 
Will mingle too, and all their wormwood bring 
I trembling think affliction’s deepest sting 
May pierce thy soul, when she, around whose form 
Thy little arms in playful fondness cling, 
Can offer thee no more her bosom warm 
fo solace all thy woes, and shield thee from the storm 


That rose—queen of the blooming coronal 

Of wild flowers waving in thy golden hair— 

Behold how soon its robes of damask fall, 

And cease to shed their perfume on the air, 

Leaving the parent tendril lone and bare ! | 

Alas! the ills which wait thee in life’s scene 

May in that flower their darken’d emblem bear, 

When blighted hopes of joy, with pangs unseen, 
Blanch thy young virgin cheek, and steal its ripen’d sheen | 


My yearning heart in melancholy mood 
Itself with fancied agony is rending ; 
Let me no longer o’er such phrenzies brood, 
But watch thee, mv sweet love, whilst lowly bending, 
Thou lispest forth thy morning prayer,—and blending 
With thy bright upward glance such radiance mild, 
It seems as if in thee from heaven descending 
(Fair Iris of my life!) an angel smiled, 
And whisper’d peace and joy—Oh ! thou art safe my chuld. 





THE PRESENT SULTAN. 

The sultan himself came last to the feast of the bairam. 
He even then gave promise of that high and resolute tem- 
per which has distinguished him ever since.—The eye was 
still, deep, overmastering; the nose, somewhat turned up, 
bore about it the indication of an intrepid and audacious 
<pirit ; his lips, scarcely visible through the profusion of his 
coal black beard, were swelling and imperious ; his whole 
physiognomy calm, concentrated, and smoothed in appear- || 
ance of every trace or stir of human passion, was cast in the 
finest mould, and of a perfectly soft, uniform olive, through |} 
which there was not even tbe symptom of circulation of} 
blood. In comparing him to those who preceded, his supre- 
macy in mind as well as dignity was striking. The eyes | 
alone seemed to think. Every thing else was stern, and pale, | 
and marblely as death. He held in his hand the fates of 
millions, and he felt it. He bore himself like a master of | 
men, like a king of kings. 


His subjects, as he passed, | 
veiled themselves before him, end placed their hands—an | 
eastern adulation unported into Rome,-—between their eyes 
and the excess cf his majesty. His costume was magnifi- 
cently simple. The black marten, or sable, and the diamond 
aigrette, were the only insignia of his power. Before his) 
rode his treasurer scattering newly-coined paras in showers, 
—some of them came into our faces—on the heads of his 
people; and behind his secretary, receiving in his yellow | 
portfolio the memorials of the unfortunate and the aggneved. 
The escort which surrounded him was the favourite guard. 
Their fantastic helmets, another corrupt memorial of the 
jower empire, threw a strange, yet gorgeous glare over the 
scene. The whole was closed by detachments, nearl, as 
numerous as those which had preceded him; and in this 
manner he entered his serai, amidst the veneration rather 
than the shouts—it is too indecorous and laborious for a 
Turk to shout—of his accompanying subjects. During the 
entire procession he appeared scarcely moved. It is quite 
out of etiquette for the brother of the sun and moon to 


give any evidence of mortality. New Monthly Magazine 


STAND FROM UNDER. 


We were on board a slave ship, bound to the coast of 
Africa. 1 had my misgivings about the business, and I be- 
lieve others had them too. We had passed the straits of 
Gibraitar, and were lying off Barbary, one clear, bnght even- 
ing, when it came my turn to take the helm. The ship was 
becalmed, and every thing around was as silent as the day 
after the deluge. Tle wide monotony of water, varied only 
by the glancings of the moon on the crest of the waves, 
made me think the old fables of Neptune were true, and that 


| go. 





—— 


Amphitrite and her naiads were sporting on the surface of | 
|| the ocean, with diamonds in their hair. These fancies were | 
| followed by thoughts of my wife, my children, and my home ; 
_ and all were oddly enough jumbled together in a delicious 


' state of approaching slumber. Suddenly I heard, high above 


|| my head, a loud, deep, terrible voice call out “ Stand from 


under !" I started to my feet—it was the customary signal 
when any thing was to be thrown from the shrouds, and me- 
chanically I sung out the usual answer, “Let go!” 
nothing came—I looked up in the shrouds ; there was nothing 


| there—I searched the deck, and found that I was alone—I 
| tried to think it was a dream—but that sound, so deep, so 
| dreadful, rang in my ears, like the bursting of a cannon. 


In the morning, I told the crew what I had heard. They 
laughed at me, and were all day long full of their jokes 
about “‘ Dreaming Tom.” 
most unmerciful in his raillery. 


One fellow among them was 
He was a swarthy malig- 


|, nant looking Spaniard, who carned murder m his eye and 
curses on his tongue; a daring, lordly man, who boasted of 
| crime as if it gave him pre-eminence among his fellows. 


He 
laughed longest and loudest at my story.—* A most uncivil 


|| ghost, Tom,” said he ; ‘ when such chaps come to see me, I'll 


make ’em show themselves. Pll not be satisfied without see- 
ing and feeling as well as hearing.” 

The sailors all joined with him; and I, ashamed of my 
alarm, was glad to be silent. The next mght Dick Burton 
took the helm. Dick had nerves like an ox and <inews like 
a whale ; it was little he feared on the earth, or beneath it 


| The clock struck one—Dick was leaning his head on the 


helm, as he said, thinking of me, or my story,—when that 
awful voice again called from the shrouds, “ Stand froin un- 
der!” Dick darted forward like an Indian arrow, which they 
say goes through and through a buffalo, and wings on its 
way as if it had not left death in the rear. 
or more, before he found presence of mind to cal! out “ Let 


” 
go! 


It was an instant 
Again nothing was seen, nothing heard. Ten nights 
in succession, at one o’clock, the same unearthly sound rung 
through the air, making our stoutest sailors quail, as uf a 
bullet-shot had gone through their brains. At last the crew 
grew pale when it was spoken of, and the worst of us never 
went to sleep without saying our prayers. For myself, I 
would have been chained to the oar all my life, to hav 
But there we were in the vast solitude of 
ocean, and this invisible being was with us. No one put 
a bold face upon the matter, but Antonio, the Spaniard. He 
laughed at our fears and defied satan hinnself to terrify him. 
However, when it came his turn at the helm, he refused to 


got 


out of that vessel 


Several times under the pretence of illness, he was ex- 
cused from a duty which all on board dreaded. But at lust 
the captain ordered Antonio to receive a round dozen of 
lashes every mght until he should consent to perform his 
share of the unwelcome office. For awhile this was borne 
patiently, but at length he called out, “1 
one way as another—give me over to the ghost.” 

That night Antonio kept watch on deck. 
crew slept ; for expectation 
nerves upon the rack.—At one o'clock, the voice called, 
“Stand trom under!” “Let t 
This was answered by a shriek of laugnter, and such langh- 
ter! it seemed as if the fiends answered each other from pok 
to pole, and the bass was howled in hell! Then came a sud- 


may as well die 
of the 


and alarm had stretched our 


Few 


go!” screamed the Spaniard 


den crash upon the deck, as if our masts and spars had fall- 
en. Weall rushed to the spot, and there was a cold suff gi 
gantic corpse. 
shrouds ; and when he looked on it, he ground his teeth lke 
amadman. “IT know him,” 
an hour’s sail of Cuba, and drank his blood for b 


The Spaniard said it was thrown from the 


ened he, “1 stabbed him within 
reaktast '” 
We all stood aghast at the monster. In fearful whispers we 
the Finally 
agreed that the terrible sight must be ren m 
Four of ues 
raise it; but human strength was of no avail—we might 
well have tugged at Atlas. 
and as immoveable as if it formed a part of the vessel, The 
“TE lifted 
Vil teach him what : to 
He took the body round the waist 
and attempted to move it. 


asked what should be done with body we 
ved fi and 


hidden in the de pths of the sea. attempted to 


There it lav, stiff rigid, heavy, 


Spaniard was furious: ‘Let me lift him,” said he 


him once and can do it again. tis 
come and trouble me.” K 
Slowly and heavily th 
1 


ened: 


orps 


raised itself up; its rayiess eyes oF its rimd arms 


stretched out, and clasped its victimina close death grapple 
—and rolling over the side of the ship, they tottered an in- 


stant over the waters—then witha loud plunge sank together. , 
Again that laugh,—that wild, shneking laugh,—was heard | 


on the winds, The sailors bowed their head 


} 


3, and put up 


1ands to shut out the appalling sound.**********++* 


} e 
tier 


DEAN SWIFT. 
His character seems to have been radically overbearing 
land tyrannical; for though, like other tyrants, he could 
stoop low enough where his interests required it, it was his 


|dehight to exact an implicit compliance with his humours and 
|fancies, and to impose upon all around him the task of ob 
| serving and accommodating themselves to his habits, with 
jout the shghtest regard to their convenience or comfort 
| Wherever he came, the ordinary torms of society were t 
| give way to his pleasure ; and every thing, even to the do 
mestic arrangements of afamily, to be suspended for his ca 
price. Uf he was to be introduced to a person of rank, he 
insisted that the first advances and the first visit should be 
It he 


he would order an old tree to be cut down, if it obstructed 


jmade to him went to t friend in the country 


set 
the view from his window—and was never at his ease unless 
he was allowed to give mcknames to the lady of the hous« 
and make lampoons upon her acquaintance. On goin7 for 
prese rib d be fore 
’ slee iy and exercise 5 


| the first time into any family, he frequently 
hand the hours tor their meals and m 
sisted rigorously upon the literal fulfilment of the capitula 
tion. From bis intimates he uniformly exacted the mos' 
implicit submission to all his whims and absurditics ; and 
carried his prerogative so far, that he sometimes used to 
chase the Grattans, and other accommodating friends 
‘through the apartments of the deanery, and up aad dow: 
stairs, driving them like horses, with a large whip, till he 
All his 


thought he had enough of exercise. jests have the 


same character of insolence. When he first came to lis 
curate’s house, he announced himself as ‘lus master ;’ took 
possession of the tire-side, and ordered his wife to take 
charge of his wardrobe. Blackw 


AMERICAN RUSTIC 


Returning from one of our ex« 


HOSPITALITY 
ons, | was overtaken 


leep i 


if " 
the mig 


ht, and found my path obstructed by ax 


from the nver; which being choked with logs and brus! 


' 


Observin, a house or 
A half naked, i 


looking fellow came down, and after dragging a canoe roune 


could not be crossed by swimming 


the opposite side, I called for assistance: 


trom the river, with some trouble, ferried me over, and I fo 

lowed lim to his babitation, near to which our boat was 
ght. 
consisting of a single apartment, constructed ot logs, whicl 


moored tor the mi Ihis calun was of the meanest kind 


fumily of seven or cight souls, and eve ry thing 
Att 


drnaking a bow! of milk, which I really called for by way 


contained a 
seemed to designate him asa new and thrifty settler, 
him a little more tor his trouble, Laskeu 


of excuse for pay: 


'to know his charge for ferrving me over the water ; to whic 
he rood humoredly repiie d, that he “Never took money {¢ 
helping a traveller on his way.” 
ell muilk.”’ 


would rather pay you ; [have money enough.” 


Then let me pay you fi 
“But,” said Lurging him, “| 
“Weil,” san 


I have as good « 


your milk.” “Tnevers 


he, “I have mik enough, so we're even. 


right to give you have to give me money.” 
| Judge 
COLUMBUS ON DISCOVERING AMERICA 


HY Db. Mone 


youmiulk us 


tf 
God of my ' o'er ocear'’s brim 

Yon beauteous land appears at last! 
] raise your holiest hyn 


wades ! 


ares 


Raise, cor 


j For now our toils are past. 
see over the bosom of the deep 
She gaily lifts her summer charins 
\ i at last she long'’d to k ap 
Prom dark oblivion’s arm 
What forms, what lovely scene 


may 
Secluded in thy flowery breast ; 
eis thy sea, and calm thy sky, 
hou garden of the west! 
{round each solitary hill 
A rich magnificence is hurl'd, 
thy youthful face seems wearying st 
The the work 
We come with hope, our beacon bright 
Like Noah, dritting o'er the wave 
To claim a world—-the ocean's might 
Has shrouded like the grave. 
And, oh! the dwellers of the ark 
Ne’er pred with fonder hearts to 
The birds of hope regain their bark, 
Than 1 have long’d for thee. 
tlood 
O’er which no morta! ever pass’d 
Above me was a solitude, 
As measureless and vast ; 
Yet in the air and on the sea, 
The vowe of the Eternal Onc 
Breathed forth the song of hope to mm 
And bade me journey on, 


first treeh lragrance ot 


Around me was the boundless 
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ORIGINAL COM 


MUNICATIONS, | with muskets which seem already to have been used lat the cellar door stands the fat cook with Dinah and 
= i in the revolution, and thus boldly marching through |her woolly-headed “ other self, ' grinning and shining 

the streets with their oblique to the right and their and discovering marks of sincere delight not to be 

oblique to the left, skilfully avoiding little stones and |mistaken. I am a firm friend to the militia system. 

\| mud-puddles, and keeping their course in defiance of iL contend that by it the advantages of standing armies 

| pigs, dogs, negroes, and gutters, spattered with mud, | are sustained without their attendant evils, and the 
‘scorched with the sun, or drenched with the sudden | ingenuity of the legislature in arranging the periods 
|shower? All the different characters and every-day lof parade so that each one shall occur at just the time 
| appearances of our fellow-citizens are lost in the ge- H when it may be supposed that the men had forgotten 
| neral glory of a parade. The tailor has left his needle; | What they learned at the last, is another mark of their 
ithe cobbler his awl; the meek poet, who yesterday | Wisdom. I have often amused myself by imagining 
‘stole languidly along by-streets and narrow alleys, ; what astonishment would seize a foreign army, drilled 
| now stands erect in brilliant apparel; the apothecary jin a hundred battles, and whose sole profession was 
has forgotten his pestle to grasp the musket ; the pale ‘|that of arms, if they should by any miracle invade the 
and sickly student shoulders his piece with an air of /¢ity upon a general training day, when all our hardy 
defiance; the barber, who inthe morning took hold of }troops were on parade. They would doubtless behold 
your nose with most delicate and barber-like precision, |many evolutions which they never before suspected 
now stalks by you with a fierce pair of whiskers and | Were @ part of military tactics, and learn what it was 
a dignified flourish of his sword, and roars out with to attack a people who depend upon a militia for safety. 
laudable military ardour, ** company, right face—tor- | For my part, in my own Cnpey | am pretty certain 
ward march!” I myself—I hope I may mention it | that I could name three or four individuals w ho would 
? not run away, at least, until they had flung their mus- 
kets right into the faces of the enemy. D. 
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THE PERIPATETIC.—NO. XI. 
THE MILITIA. 

There was an ancient sage philosopher 

That had read Alexander Ross over, 

And swore the world, as he could prowe 

Was made of fighting, and of love 

Just so romances are, tor what clee 

Is in them all but love and batiles ? 

©” the first of these we've no great matter 

To treat of, but a world o’ the latter.-J/adibras 
Tur support of a standing army during peace, has 
often been considered as dangerous in a republic. In 
Athens, Sparta, Rome, aud other ancient cities, the 
experiment has been illustrated in a manner satisfac- 
tory to all who have the good of their country really 
at heart. 


numerous. 


The objections against them are plain and 

Large bodies of men, united by similar 
habits, pursuits, intellects, and opinions. may easily 
be moved like some enormous engine, at the instiga- 
tion of private individuals, and rendered subservient 
to any treacherous enterprise. They are, during 
peace, abstracted from the general occupations of the 
community, and living at an enormous expense upon 
the labour of others; mere idlers who, in the leisure 
which the routine of osteusible duty allows, imbibe 


here without incurring the charge of vanity—have the | 


} 
honour of belonging to the militia. T will even so far!) 








PISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


overcome my modesty as to confess that I am a cap- _ 
eq I have read the statute; know all the words of | E 
irregular sentiments in opposition to the civil law, and | command; can conduct a body of men through the | 

disseminate them to the injury of more industrious '| erookedest street in town in spite of any intricate la- | 

and peaceable inhabitants. Connected together as | pyrinth of carts, bricks, cotton-bags, or barrels; and | 

they are by a community of prejudices and friendships. | ne therefore perfectly prepared, whenever my country Paris, June 1, 1829. 
an offence to a part is liable to meet the resentment of | demands my sid, to meet the most disciplined of our | My pear M.-—I think it by no means improbable 
the whole: thus the social body is distracted by party lenemy’s troops. Nothing has tended in a greater de- that you are by this tune involved in somewhat of a 
contests, and the stream of justice, which should for | gree to inspire my mind with this military ardour than {wonderment at my silence of a month. Is it not so? 
ever flow with a rapid and irresistible current, is in jour periodical parades. The service we hereby ren- and have you been able to devise any solution of the 


terrupted, turned aside, and sometimes altogether ob- || der the republic,the labour we endure, the dangers we jmystery? Perhaps it may be that I was tired of my 


LETTERS FROM EUROPE, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR 


structed. 

The friends of standing armics, however, have 
many wise and weighty arguments to urge in their fa- 
vour. They say that without them that chivalric 
spirit, Which is the proud and beautiful characteristic 
of freemen, passes away and Ids to the 


yields meaner 
passions of avarice, luxury, and the urts. 


A nation 


undefended is more exposed to the msults of foreign | 


powers, and Jess able to resent them. 
war, they will tamely submit to oppression, until at 
length the manly and instinctive love of independence, 


Unprepared for! 


and the resolution to shed their best blood in its cause, | 


which in times of war inflame all minds, are utterly 
abandoned for a mean caution, a paltry economy, a 
peddling, remonstrating, treaty-forming spirit, that 
hopes, hesitates, and trembles, till the opportunity for 


redress has glided by, and the oppressors rivet their, 


chains without a blow. To unite the advantages ot 
both these systems, without incurring the evils oi 
either, has been a desideratum in the formation of our 
own government. 
our sages and legislators are only equalled by the won- 
derful results of their labours in the maturity of the 
present militia system. 
medium where strength and security, internal peace 
and foreign respect reside together. My fellow-citi- 
zens, who have frequent opportunity of admiring us on 
parade, willunite withme in these sincere and unquali- 
fied praises, and sympathize with the brave militia who, 
twice a year, endure unheard-of labours, and dare 
the various changes of our climate for the good of their 
country and posterity. The statute enacts that, at 


The wisdom and skill displayed by 


This is at length the magic} 


‘encounter, the skill, courage, and patriotism we exhi-' 
| bit, entitle us to a high rank among the heroes of mo- | 
jdern times; and I am resolved, if ever I meeta gentle} 
| Desdemona lingering trom her house affairs to listen! 
to my conversation, she shall know all that I have 
gone through up to the very hour, be the consequen- | 
ces what they may. Who can conceive of any thing; 
more satisfactory to the feelings than to be ordered 
out on parade on some bright beautiful summer morn- | 
ing! The dew has just dampened the ground and) 
laid the dust for our accommodation. The command 
is given to“ forward march,” from one company to 
another. ‘The music strikes up some animated tune, | 
and on we go through crowds of the admiring popu-! 
lace, lost in astonishment at the elegance of our ap-' 
pearance and the wondrous feats which most probably 
we should achieve if there were to be a war. It is, 
our pride to march through miscellaneous multitudes | 
composed of men, women, children, dogs, pigs, horses 

The little * tag-rag people,” with lath 
guns aud broomstick horses, generally form a line of 
jmarch by our side, and in the rear chimney-sweepers, 
and similar gentlemen of different professions, inspired | 
with enthusiasm much resembling our own—tor hu- 
man nature isalike every where—elevate their brushes 
into swords, wave their blankets fer banners, and 
hon in all the ** quality, pride, pomp, and circum- 
The enlivening music of 
our band, and the astonishing valour displayed in the 
ranks against pigs, puddles, &c. excite universal at- 
tention, and windows and cellar-doors on every side 
are flung open as we pass, crammed full of human 





| 


land carts. 





jimare 
stance of glorious war.” 


certain periods, all citizens above eighteen and under | heads, among whow we old veterans in the service of 


forty-five years of age, unless particularly exempted 
by law, shall hold themselves ready for parade a cer- 
tain number of times during the year, accoutred with 
all the horrible instruments of torture known by the 
name of guns, swords, &c. for the purpose of keeping 


lwar, can generally ata glance distinguish all the rela- 
There are at the parlour windows 
pa, ma, and aunty, with little Bobby, Billy, sister Su- 
san, &c. Then out of the second story are the 
jslouchy chambermaid, and the pretty nurse with a half 


jtions of a family. 





‘seen here. 


eed and had determined to write no more; perhaps ! 
|was displeased at finding that you had printed my let- 
ters in that intolerable publication of yours; great 
Jupiter! that I, J. H., should ever live to see my 
most random thoughts immortalized in print! Possi- 
bly I have been sick; for ought you knew to the con 
trary, dead. Whatever the cause has been, shall 1 
leave you to make your own election, or shall I ex- 
plain at once? that is the question. Upon the whole, 
I believe the shortest way will be to tell you the 
truth of the matter. The fact is, then, I have been 
too deeply engaged in going the rounds, spying out 
\the sights, and sipping the sweets of Paris. My hotel! 
jis near the Tuileries, and within full view of the 
|Place Vendome with its pillar; these of course at- 
tracted my first attention, that is, after the indispen- 
sable luxuries of a bath, a twelve hours’ sleep, and a 
dejeuner a la fourchette ; to say nothing of the equally 
jindispensable attentions of the man-maker, videlicit 
jtailor, (with his subdivisions of coat-maker, vest-ma- 
'ker, and constructor of pantaloons,) cordonnier, den- 
tiste, and peruquier. You have never been in Europe. 
il believe; of course, therefore, you must be very cu- 
jriows to read my account of every thing that is to be 

I am aware of your wishes, and therefore 
hall from henceforth scrupulously abstain from des- 
jcribing any thing and every thing I see, hear, smell. 
touch, or taste; and that has been seen, heard, smelt. 
‘touched, or tasted by any other visitor of the magnifi- 
jcent city of Paris. For the love of heaven, what are 
books written for, if people will not read them? Do 
you admire my cramped chirography so particular]; 
‘that you would rather pore over one of my illegible 
isheets, than a fair printed page of some goodly octave 
te gather information concerning the very same mat 
jters? 
‘Paris, get any book of travels and read it; for ms 
,part I will not waste a line in telling you what you 





. 
| 


If you wish to know something of the features o! 








alive our national military spirit, and also of being jlady-like and half submissive air anxious to see the 
themselves thoroughly drilled in the useful discipline }display of splendour below, yet absorbed in endea- 
of war. What can be a more inspiring and sublime |vours to hush young hopeful, who, awakened te a 
spectacle than to see a company of these daring and |spirit of opposition by the thunder of our drums, 
hardy youths, equipped with the awful insignia of bat- | greets us with certain responsive expressions of regard, 
tle—-gome of them with flints and some without—'not uncommon in personages of his description, and 


r 
vey 


may better learn elsewhere. My time and the labow 
jof my fingers are too valuable to be bestowed on such 
jvile uses. If I find any thing new; any quiet little 
bis of drollery that has either escaped other travellers. 
or been thought unworthy a place in their ponderous 
itineraries. you sual] have it; or if [have luck enough 
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ee 
to meet with any adventures, personal and peculiar, 
and fit to be related, they are at your service; but no 
churches, palaces, galleries, gardens, bridges,markets, 
or manufactories, shall you know any thing the more 
of by my assistance. 

Talking of adventures, | met with one a day or two 
after my arrival which amused me, and may do the 
same for you; it is characteristic of the place. You 
ire aware I suppose that there is such a person as the 
King of France, and that his majesty is rather reli- 
gious; and you may perhaps have been informed that 
he does not go to a public church like other decent 
people, but has a private and most exquisite little cha- 
pel of his own, where he hears mass every morning. 
To this chapel strangers are admitted once in each 
week—on Sundays—by virtue of a ticket which par 
la grace d'une piece de deur francs, may be obtained 
from any of the royal household; the servants I mean. 
These tickets are naturally much sought for by all 
strangers who arrive, because in the first place they 
cost money—and in the second, it is something to go 
to chapel with a king. I had been lounging through 
the palais royal, cheapening bijouterie and meershaum 
pipes, and stopping every now and then to gaze and 
laugh at the caricatures in the print shops; after an 
hour or two past in this intellectual employment, | 
went up the steps at the end of the palace and saunt- 
ered along the Rue Vivienne, intending to take a stroll 
through the Boulevards, when I was overtaken by a 
very respectable looking personage, having the air and 
costume of a marchand de Marseilles, or some other 
remote commercial city ; he seemed to be about forty- 
five or fifty years of age, and was gazing around him 
with that unquiet and uncertain look which designates 
the stranger. Captivated I suppose by my juvenile 
and foreign appearance, he accosted me, and very 
civilly desired to know of me the way to the Bourse., 
towards which we were both advancing; I answered 
his query, and as nothing is more natural than conver- 
sation to a Frenchman, we exchanged sundry civil 
speeches, the main purport of which on his part was, 
that he was entirely unacquainted with Paris, and that 
the person whom he was seeking at the Bourse, was 
to procure for him a ticket of admission to the royal 
chapel for the next day, being Sunday. I very natu- 
rally intimated a corresponding wish to obtain the 
means of entreé; and he, quite as naturally, had no 
doubt that his friend would be able to oblige me also, 
and to that end, proposed that I should accompany 
him to the café, where the gentleman was to be found. 
Although not altogether so very green as my compa- 
nion imagined, | complied, and arriving in a few mi- 
nutes at the door, we entered; an inquiry at the bar. 
nduced my gentleman to ascend a spiral staircase 
which occupied the centre of the room, and 1, with 
iny eyes perfectly opened, and inwardly chuckling at 


the clumsiness of the ruse, followed him as meekly as | 


alamb. As I expected, the upper room contained a 
billiard-table, and a single individual, between whom 
and my guide no symptom of recognition or acquain- 
tance passed. ‘The person whom he came to see was 
absent, but would soon return, and to while away the 
time, the gentleman in possession proposed a game 
with me or my companion. I declined of course. 
heing perfectly up to the contrivance; and my Mar-| 
seillois to encourage me, took down a cue and began, 
playing most vilely with his confederate, whose skill 
seemed to be no greater. 


You remember how I used to play; but I beg par- 
cou. You were always too moral to have any thing 
to do with billiards, but you may have heard that | 
beat five, years ago, Charles G t, and my cousin 
T e, and the A. P., and since that I have played| 
en eventerms with the king of Bath and colonel Mar- | 
ten, and sundry others of the best players of London. 
You may readily conceive therefore, that I had no 








vreat fear for the denouement of the little plot that that is, music that addresses itself rather to the ear! piece of business. 
= ' 


vies OW in pregress against my purse. As I expect- 


ee - eis 

| ed, after their game was over, I was again invited and |generally expressed by those who know the least 
jeven urged to play one parti,and consented. My an-|about it—pretenders to, or half proficients in, the 
| tagonist was the person whom we found int e room;|/science. The man of genius and real taste will listen 
| he played very badly and I rather worse, but took care!to the complicated efforts of some justly celebrated 
| once in a while to make a seeming lucky stroke. | composer, and be highly gratified therewith, and this 
At length my antagonist proposed a bet upon a par- || same man will perchance listen with still deeper at- 
| ticular coup, which I declined, my Marsellois ac« epted, || tention to one of those old imperishable melodies 
and won. The loser grew very angry, and went down jj Whose intrinsic beauty alone has kept them floating 
stairs for some lemonade. My friend taking advan-) around the world, long, long after their authors’ 
tage of his absence, suggested the facility with which) names lave passed into oblivion, if, indeed they ever 
we might make some money out of him, and offered! emerged from it. Such a melody may awaken insuch 
_to go halves with me in betting upon my play; he was|/a man ne 

| confident my antagonist had money, and being angry, | 
| would bet freely. I replied carelessly that I never || While your prating, pragmatical, pretending coxcomb, 
played for money—which was the fact—but at length jul ne were capable of feeling it, dares not admire it 
yielded to his solicitations, and consented to be his part- || without a saving clause, for fear of having his taste 
ner in a bet of a hundred francs. This arranged, my|jCalled in question. Heaven pity him! and yet he 
| party returned to his game; the bet was offered and |!ooks upon himself as a very superior fellow, and 
| instantly taken up, and money planked. A change should any one who judges from his feelings presume 
| now took place in the style of playing. My gentle-||to observe that, * Woes my heart that we should sun- 
man put forth his strength,—I stili holding back—and || der,” ts preferable to “ Water parted from the sea,” he 
My partner tried | bestows a smile of contemptuous pity, as his only an- 


’ 


Tioughts that lie too derp for teara,” 


ran the game within ten of victory. 
to look very blank, but old stager as he was, he could; swer on the being who is evidently of so inferior an 


‘ 


' very good repute: itis too plain and simple—appeals 


dividing my fifty francs with his worthy coadjutor, 
more apparent. At last | 
My antagonist, 


grew every moment 
thought it my turn to do something. 
confident as he was of victory, still played cautiously, 
‘and when he did not count, left the balls as safe as his 
‘really good knowledge of the game would enable him 
ito do. The stroke he left for me was a most unpro- 
'mising one; nevertheless, in the twinkling of an eye, 
his ball was in the pocket, at the next stroke I made a 
most unheard of carembeule, and then taking the haz- 
ard, ran the game out, without giving him another 
chance. 
the utter dismay of my good frivad the chapel-fre- 
‘quenter. 1 laughed then, and have laughed regularly 
every day since at the recollection of his mortification 
and amazement. The money I gave to the Ecole 
des Sourds Muets, and the adventure I have thus in- 
dicted for your edification and especial warning. — Its 
moral you will perceive is simple, or rather it conveys 
two. One is to innocent strangers like myself, to be- 
ware how they fallinto conversation with respectable 
looking mercantile gentlemen who go to the king's 
chapel. The other to those said gentlemen, to be 
cautious lest in striking with a flail, they knock their 


Yours. Ju. 


P.S.—I am thinking of a ramble into Germany— 
The king is very il, and the ministry very unsteady. 


own noddles—Adicu. 





THE DRAMA. 


THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 


MRS. KNIGHT. 


Tuis lady was, we believe, the first fermale of any 
eminence as a vocalist that arrived in this country. 
Most of us recollect her appearance three years ago, 
land the enthusiastic reception she met with; and 
though many rival queens of song have since arisen 
to divide the homage of the public, she yet continues 
unequalled in that class of songs in which she first 
made an impression—the good old unsophisticated 
melodies of England and Scotland. In these forte- 
piano days, this style of music does not appear to be in 


too much to the summon feelings of humanity—in- 
deed, is altogether teo natural to be in vogue in a high!) 
refined, fashionable, and artificial state of society.— 
Something brilliant and showy—no matter how mere- 
tricious—is “ more germain to the matter,’ because it 
astonishes, whereas the other merely delights the 
hearer. There is a good deal of vulgar affectation 
abroad, concerning what is termed scientific music— 


than the heart; and the greatest admiration for it is 


I wish you could but have been there to see | 


not hide the sparkle of his eye, as the probability of jorder to himselt. 


a] , 
Rousseau has said that the musical world may be 


divided into three classes: those who are capable 
jjof feeling the intellectual part of music, who are 
generally men with something of a poetical tempera 
|ment, and no very correct ear for harmony; those 
who have an ear for harmony, and a taste for harmo 
nlous arrangement, but whose feelings are not excited 
| by expressive melody, and, who are, for the most part, 
men deficient in umagination; and. lastly, those who 
unite these two qualifications—a class, savs Rousseau, 
l\rather rare. Mrs. Knight would probably be in favou 
with the first and last classes, and a singer like Horn 
with the second. To say that Mrs. Knight is a per- 
fect ballad-singer, would be to say a very absurd thing, 


| 
|} . 

||—there is only one woman of the present day, Miss 
Stephens, that is so; but to say that she is by fur the 
j}best that has appeared in this country, is to say no- 


jthing more than the truth. Of course we mean as 


a ballad-singer, and without reference to any singer 
in a different line. 
{voluntarily enrol themselves as the champions of the 


There are many now-a-days who 
merits of a particular vocalist, and thenceforward be- 
jeome instantly blind to the perfections of her rivals 
| Now we like our own gratification too well to turn 
partisan, and can find ample cause for admiration 
in either Madame Feron, Mrs. Austin,or Mrs. Knight. 
| Indeed the respective excellencies of each are so dit- 
|| ferent, that comparison would be both unpleasant ani 
/unprofitable. At present our business is with Mrs. 
Knight. Both power and sweetness are united in this 
lady's voice, but it is somewhat deficient in flexibility 
|The lower tones are good—the middle indifferent— 


‘the upper beautiful, and all are skilfully managed. 
| There is alsoa great deal both of taste and common 
sense in Mrs. Knight's singing, that is, she adapts the 
proper tone to the proper words and marries sound to 
sense, instead of divorcing it by ridiculous and as 
tounding flourishes, on “ and,” * the,” “ but,” or any 
other insignificant monosyllable; and she emphasises 
her words with considerable judgment and propriety 
that is, taking into consideration the present awfu! 
state of things in that particular. We do not know 
that she feels—acutely feels—the beauty and pathos ot 
some of the ballads she sings, though she has at least 
the tact to throw the semblance of feeling into them. 
The air of ** Oh the moments were sad,” is amongst 
her happicst efforts in this class; but in pieces of a 
Jinore arch and lively description, such as * Coming 
through the rye,” she is perfectly at home. Her 
manner of giving the “* Dashing white serjeant,” has 
been very much admired, and very likely it deserves 
to be so, though, at the best, the song is but a noisy 
Whocould endure to hear it after 


Mre. Kuig't, when as Adine in the opera 


for rty 
{ 


>“ 
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leration, confounded by a policy so contrary to every thing 


<SASRTET suas : — 
of Faustus, she addresses her lost lover inthe follow-_| 
ing lines, the beauty of which must be our excuse for 
quoting them: 





|\ed States “an atheistical government !” This extraordinary 


|'and unprecedented principle of excluding the government 
Oh, Saul! ob, king! 


Wake from thy fearful dream from all meddling with religious affairs has been adopted in 
The chains that bind all the state constitutions, though there were formerly some 
The horror-hauated mind, ~- 2 “* 

Drop from thee, as the stream ' of these states which had a strong bias to one sect or ano- 
of music gushes trom the trembling strin. ther. The consequences have been equally favourable to 

Soitly, softly breathe my lyre, J 

Stilling every wild desire! the government and to religion, and especially to the lat- 
Let thy music fall ax eweet | ter. Inno country is religion more venerated and more 

On the anxious, listening ear, . . 

As the odours to the sense | practised than in that, where it neither controls, nor is con- 


When the summer's close is near. 
More soft! more slow ! 
The measures flow ! 


| trolled by the government. So salutary, so obvious are its 
|| effects, that the time will come when not only all honest po- 
Softer, slower yet! aes liticians, but all honest priests, will be in favour of the sys- 

Till the sweet sounds bege iticians, but a i . ; 
A joy that melts like wo tem of entire separation of ecclesiastical and political con- 
This is, perhaps, Mrs. Knight's greatest effort, not!) cerns; and it will only be in countries where they have a 
even excepting her splendid exertions in the scena in || mutual interest in sustaining abuses, that the clergy will 
Der Freischutz, commencing, “ How gentle were my | Wish to be dependent on the throne. The example which 
slumbers.”. As an actress, it may be mentioned that | this repubhe las given to the world on this subject, is one 
Mrs. Knight is far superior to any other vocalist in of the greatest improvements in the science of government. 
this country. ci But, sir, I repeat it, this innovation was not owing to their 
: wisdom and foresight, but deprecated hy what they called 
|both, and was unavoidable from their situation, and the riva! 


LITERARY NOTICES. sects into which they were divided. 





ae “ The third point, Mr. President, a liberal system of com- 
GEBEL TEIR.* || merce, though rather more owing to deliberate judgment, 


We did intend to lay betore our readers this week, a review | Was in a very considerable degree forced upon them. The 
of Devereux. But we have not received it in time to give | Vexations they had suffered under the attempt to establish 
that attention to its merits which they deserve, and therefore, | the vicious, destructive policy of the colonial system, had 
we have looked over Gebel Teir, a political work, said to be || disgusted them with all embarrassments upon trade. The 
from the pen of Mr. Everett. We find in it much that is|/difference also of the several colonies with respect to 
worthy of praise, but nothing that for soundness of reason-|| produce, and the occupation of the inhabitants, in some 


ng, and correctness of doctrine, is superior to the following | the agncultural, in others the commercial employments pre- || these phantoms. 


extract ; |dominating, made every species of monopoly difficult, and 
“The next point, the entire separation of church and || tended to create the wise determination of leaving commerce 
state, was equally or even more the product of necessity || and intercourse both for others and themselves unrestricted , 
and not of wisdom, though the consequences are so benefi- | and they took the wise precaution to make it an express 
cent, that they may in after times be attributed to inspira- | article of the constitution that no duty should ever be laid 
tion, In all former ages and nations, the contrary had been || 0 exports. The useful effects that have been expenenced 
practised so invariably, that it was considered indispensable, |, tended yet more to extend thus system; they made advances | 
Idolaters, theocratists, pagans, chnstians, and mahometans, toother nations to do away all discrimination between flags, 
all linked church and state in the closest connexion. Men || and get nd of the whole complicated practice of granting 
have ever believed that religion is the basis of morality and | aud receiving partial favours, in which commerce was made 
wrder, without which government cannot exist; and oun of | subservient to national enmity, cramped in its movements, 
the United States there are few men who dare think that || 4nd turned out of its natural course. These false principles 
religion can exist unless entwined with political advainiatens| were adopted in less enlightened times, and when commerce 
tion. The bramin, the rabbi, the mufti, the catholic and || was comparatively a minor interest, instead of being as itis 
the protestant, all believe that their religion and the state || now, the great instrument of enriching connecting and im- 
would be both overthrown, ifthey were not closely combined. | proving the various nations of the world. The United 
This habitual belief is so universal and so strong, that even || States came into existence without being fettered by any of 
now, the most liberal men in other countries who are the | these antiquated laws, treaties and prejudices : they unfurled 
advocates of toleration, start at the idea of that absolute || their flag to wave free asthe wind; they felt the advaniage 
equality which is occasioned by the government obstructing || of this freedom in leaving enterprise unshackled ; they held 
itself from all further patronage of religion than what exists out offers of reciprocity in establishing new principles ot 
in this republic, namely, the guarantee of the laws for all | commerce ; and their example has been followed by the most 
personal and corporate nghts. | enlightened nations, and probably one of the best tests of 
“Now, sir, the same prejudices existed in the United || political wisdom in every nation is the degree to wluch they 
States. It was not considered suflicient that the individuals || proceed in freeing trade and intercourse within their own lime | 


who were to be in power should be men of morality, com- | its, as well as with other nations, from onerous restrictions. | characteristic 1s mentioned in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia 


plying to the forms of the sect to which they might be long ; eed 
but that they should personify an abstraction, and that as CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S TRAVELS 


governors, they should be connected with religion. So 


This work, so long and anxiously expected, will soon make 
religion therefore must be the favoured, the dominant one— : ; +, Z ie 
(its appearance im this country. [tis in the press of Carey, 


but what religion should this be? — The catholic, quake r,| 
episcopalian, presbyterian, independent, baptist, and others, 
were all ready, in honest conviction of its necessity, to take 


Lea and Carey, and will undoubtedly gratify the curiosity, 
if it does not altogether satisty the vanity of our country- 


: : : men. We shall take the earliest opportunity of noticing its 
upon themselves the exclusive office of praying for and to Pt . : 


: : contents, and expressing our opinion respecting them. 
the state—but which was to have the pretcrence? The : . F zs 





utter impossibility of deciding prevented all consideration oo . 

of the question: it was therefore passed over in absolute ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
silence. Individuals employed in the administration might, 

and do, belong todifierent sects ; the government itself was IGNIS FATUUS. 


considered an abstraction, and no mart Was ' t * } 
’ 0 |} Was assigned it. It Those luminous appearances, says Mr. Mitchell, which are 


neither appointed, consecrated, de; ronferred " . ” ’ 
norapy ’ ted, deposed, norconferred ; the popularly called “ will-o'the-wisp” and “ jack-a-lantern,’ 


crown and the mitre were for the first time wholly sepa-! 
rated. The magistrates of every degree followed what | 
creed and paid what stipend they pleased, and this was don 

in their individual, private capacity. There were many of| 
the clergy and of the laity also who dreaded this untried 
state of things ; they feared both government and religion 
must fall unless they leaned directly on each other. A ca- 
tholic dignitary of great learning, in a late work against to- | 


have been alixe the object of vulgar superstition and philo- 
sophical curiosity, and notwiihstanding all atte mpts to ap- 
prehend and subject them to examination, they are not much 
more the subjects of knowledge now than they were centu- 
nes ago. 

I was myself, formerly, familiar with these appearances ; 
\they were of frequent occurrence near my father’s residence, 
EAE ll AMOS Ne te nh eee owing, probably, to the proximity of extensive wet grounds, 
, * “ Gebel Teir, or Mountain of Birds. Mountain in Egypt,on the East | OVeT which they are usuaily seen. The house stood upon 
bank of the Nile: twenty-four miles north of Enseveh It has its } t 
name from a conceit of the Arabs, that allthe birds of the universe heldall™ ndge, which sloped down on three sides to the beautiful 
council here annually ' meadows which form the margin of the Connecticut. 


ee id 
These mysterious luminaries used often to be seen by the 





‘he had heard and known, callsthe government of the Unit-|| fishermen, who plied their nets by night as well as by day. 


They commonly reported that they saw them a little above 
the surface of the meadow, dancing up and down, or gliding 
| quietly in a horizontal line. Sometimes two, or even three, 
| would be dancing or sailing away in concert, as if rejoicing 
|in their mutual companionship. 
} A friend of mine, returning from abroad late in the even- 
jing pad to cross a strip of marsh. As he approached the 
| causeway, he noticed a light towards the opposite end, which 
|he supposed to bea lantern in the hand of some person 
‘whom he was about to meet. It proved, however, to be a 
solitary flame, a few inches above the marsh, at the distance 
f a few feet from the edge of the causeway. He stopped 
some time to look at it; and was strongly tempted, notwith- 
standing the miriness of the place, to get nearer to it, for 
the purpose of closer examination. It was evidently a 
vapour, (phosphuretted hydrogen,) issuing from the mud, 
and becoming ignited. or at least luminous, in contact with 
the air. It exhibited a flickering appearance, like that of a 
candle expiring in its socket; alternately burning with a 
large flame, and then sinking to a small taper; and occa- 
sionally, for amoment, beconung quite extinct. It constantly 
appeared over the same spot. 

With the phenomena exhibited in this instance, I have 
been accustomed to compare those exhibited in other 
instances, whether observed by myself or others; and 
generally making due allowances for the illusion of th« 
| senses and the credulity of the imagination in the dark and 
| musty night,—for it is on such nights that they usually ap 
|pear,--I have found these phenomena sufficient for the ex 

| planation of all the fantastic tncks which are reported of 


They are supposed tobe endowed with locomotive power 
| They appear to recede from the spectator, or advance to- 
wardshim, But this may be explained without locomotior 
|——by their variation in resp: ct to quantity of flame. As the 
light dwindles away, it will seem to move from you, and 
with a velocity proportioned to the rapidity of its diminution 
Again as it grows larger, it will appear toapproach you. It 
jit expire, by several flickerings or flashes, it will seem to 
| skip trom you, and when it re-appears you will easily ima- 
| gine that it has assumed a new position. This reasoning 
accounts for their apparent motion, either to or from the 
| spectator; and I never could ascertain that they moved in 
“any other direction, that is, in a line oblique or perpendicu- 
Har to that in which they first appeared. In one instance, 
lindeed, I thought this was the fact, and what struck me as 
| more singular, the light appeared to move with great rapi- 
|dity, directly against a very strong wind, But after looking 
some time, I reflected that I had not changed the direction 
of my eye at all, whereas if the apparent motion had been 
real, | ought to have turned half round. The deception was 
occasioned by the motion of the wind itself—as a stake 
standing in a rapid stream will appear to move against the 
current, 
It is a common notion that the ignis fatuus cannot be ap- 
proached, but will move off as r.pidly as you advance. This 





It 1s doubtless a mistase. Fersons attempting to approach 
them. have been deceived, perhap- as to their distance, and 
finding them farther off than they muagined, have proceeded 
a little way and given over, under the impression that pur 
suit was vain. An acquaintance of mine, a plain man, told 
me he actually stole up close to one and caught it in his hat 
ashethought. “And what was it /"Lasked. “It was ne 





” 


thing.” On looking into his hat for the “ shining jelly,” 1 
had wholly dissapeared. His motions had dissipated the 
vapour, or perhaps lis foot had closed the orifice from whict 
it issued. To this mstance another may be added. A 
young man and woman walking home from an evening: 
visit, approached a light which they took for a lantern cat 
ned by some neighbour, but which on actually passing it 
they found to be borne by nv» visible being; and taking 
themselves to flight, burst into the nearest house with suc} 
precipitation as to overturn the furniture, and impart n« 
small share of their fnght to the family. 

The circumstance that these lights usually appear ove 
marshy grounds, explains another popular notion respecting 
them; namely, that they possess the power of beguiling 
persons into swamps and fens. Ina misty night they are 
easily mistaken for the light of a neighbouring house, and 
the deceived traveller, directing his course towards it, meets 
with fences, ditches, and other obstacles, and by perseve 
rance, stops at lengta, quite bewildered, in the swamp itsel! 
° 
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as 


By this time he perceives that the false lamp is nothing but 
a jack-a lantern. An adventure of this kindI remember to 
have occurred in my own neighbourhood. A man left his 
neighbour's house late in the evening, and at daylight had 
not reached his own, a quarter of a mile distant: at which 
his family being concerned, a number of persons went out 
to search for him. We found him near a swamp, with 
soiled clothes and a thoughtful countenance, reclining by a 
The account he gave was, that he had been led into 
the swamp by a jack-a-lantern. His story was no doubt 
true, and yet had little of the marvellous in it. The night 
being dark, and the man’s senses a little disordered witha! 
by a glass too much of his neighbour’s cherry, on approach- 
ing his house, hesaw a light, and not suspecting that it was 
not upon his mantel-piece, made towards it. A bush or bog 
might have led to the same place, if he had happened to 
take it for his chimney-top. 


fence. 


[In relation to the subject of the foregoing article, the fol- 
lowing is the substance of a communication published tn a 
Boston paper. ] 

Mr. Mitchell's philosophy of the nature and cause of the 
appearances is very reasonable, as far as it goes, but does 
not embrace one half of the sphere in which they move. 
It is known to those who are accustomed to sea voyages 
that these delusive wonders and wanderers, are much often 
er met with at sea than on land, where the credulous and 
superstitious sailors, make them harbingers of good and 
evil, during their voyage. In the first place, aceording to Mr. 
M.’s philosophy, they cannot be locomotive ; and secondly, 
are only to be met with in low marshy fens. Now, I will 
relate one simple fact, which can easily be substantiated. 

In April, 1825, | was crossing the Gulf-stream, as passen- 
ger in the ship China, bound from China to Salem, It 
is well known, there is much cloudy, damp and unpleasant 
weather on this part of the ocean ; and the darkness often- 
times becomes equal to that of adungeon. On such nights 
these lights or complizants appear on different parts of the 
masts, rigging, &c. three, four and five at atime. I had pre- 
viously requested the sailors who kept the watch at night, 
{they saw any of these, to be sure and call me, for 1 was 
determined to have a more thorough acquaintance with them, 
if it were possible, and no sooner was there one discovered 
than I was notified. I went on deck, but alas it was quite 


oo 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Hoboken.—We took occasion lately to speak of a reduc- 
tion of price in this ferry, and of its judicious policy. That 


Not only was it disproportioned to any other charge of a 
similar nature that we are acquainted with, but it had the 





4 The wisdom of the plan adopted, is sufficiently shown in 
ithe increased number of passengers ; for w. ile the public are 
lnow liberally accommodated, the respectable proprietors are 
|certain to realize a more bountiful reward than formerly. 
There is in this spot, such a concentration of advantages 
and charms, being not less famed for its unrivalled beauty 
than for its healthfulness, the purest breezes from the ocean 
| constantly fanning it through the hot season; having ex- 


} cellent water, with high, dry, and well cultivated grounds ; 


|1ts extensive natural and artificial groves, and ingeniously 
leontrived and fascinating walks; its romantic bluffs and 
| graceful slopes, with an elevation and position so command- 


jing, and in some respects, so extraordinary and singular, 
|| that the mind, constantly delighted with its views, becomes 
enstoast in pertect admiration, From what we have seen 
of our own favoured country, abounding, as it does, in mag- 
nificent scenery, and from repeated conversations with in- 
a foreigners, we think we hazard little in saying, that 
| Hoboken may be pronounced one of the most desirable and 
|| interesting situations in the world. 

| It has been suggested to us by several respectable gentle- 
}men, and we take the present opportunity to reiterate the 


}opinion, that no other position in the vicinity of New-York 





scale: and let it not be forgotten, that it isa very eligible 
It would probably become the 


| place for salt-water bathing. 
| resort of genteel people from every state in the Union, and 
|also from different partsof Europe. Many gentlemen doing 
| business in the city, would make it their residence for the 


greater part of the year. Such a concern, wisely and discreet- 
ly managed, would not fail to produce large emoluments 








‘and the owners of these grounds, who have hitherto been 
|| governed as well with a view to public accommodation and 
|| convenience: , as to the promotion of their own interest, will 


out of my reach, being fixed to the truck of the main sky-|/ "et be wanting in duty either to themselves or their country 


sail mast. 
disappeared, and no more were seen that night. 
night I was called again, came on deck, and three were 
be seen ; one on the main yard-arm, one on the main topsail | 
yard-arm, and one on the main royal-mast cross trees, 1 
‘ arefully climbed up the rigging on the main yard, got with- | 
in about three feet of it, and stopped to examine to see 1! 
could discover any thing from which the lizht seemed to} 
proceed, which appeared to be about one inch in diameter; 
it would expand and contract again at irregular periods 
sometimes its size would be more than doubled ; 1t appeared 
much brighter sometimes than others, which at its brightest 
was very pale. 1 watched it for some eight or ten tninutes, 
but could make no discovery that was satisfactory to me. 1 
+pproached a little nearer so that I could reach it, but the 
woment I lifted my hand to take hold of it, it disappeared ; | 
I then made for one of the others, but before I got on the 
main top, two others appeared upon the main topmast, 
within three feet of each other, and where I could reach 
them very handily ; and after getting nearer to them than I 


to; 
| 


did before, stopped to sce if I could make any new discovery ; 


but equally unsuccesstul, though I had a much better view ; | 
I again very calmly attempted to take hold of one, but it dis- 
appeared before my hand was within a footofit. I climbed 
up to the next, and thought I would make asudden grasp at 
it, but when L put my hand where it was, It was not there, 


and in like manner | spent about three hours trying to catch | 


er obtain a closer view of one, but was equally unsuccesstul. 
I tried again the third night, and drove them from place to 
place all over the rigging, but all to no effect, and I gave up 


the chase. 
Now, sir, if the Rev. Mr. Mitchell or Professor Silliman | 


will allow these lights to be the same kind as those seen on | 


land in swamps, meadows, &c., you must admit a complete | 
refutation of Mr. Mitchell’s philosophy, on the two points) 
which [have considered. 


A LAMP-WICK. 

Take a leaf of mullein, let it get half dry, cut a piece off 

the side, four or five inches long, and half an inch w ide, put | 
n your lamp, and it will burn as well as a cotton wick 


2 | 
I stood and gazed at ita few seconds, when it! 


} 


Edward Lytton Bulwer.—In turning over our file of the 


. i 
The next | Now Monthly Magazine for 1828, the following lines, from 


the pen of its editor—Campbell, the poet— caught our « ye. 
The 


notice which the gentleman to whom they are addressed 
| ) 


has recently attracted, makes them particularly interesting 
at this time. 
man has nsen more rapidly or justly in public estimation than 
pial) ) 

Mr. 


Devereux ; that is, of course, setting aside Sir Walter Scott, 


In the present novel-writing age, perhaps no 
Bulwer, the author of Pelham, the Disowned, and 
who has become the same standing exception amongst 
novelists that Shakespeare is amongst poets 

the birth of 


to Edward Lytton Bulwer, on 


Lines 


My heartis with you Bulwer, and portr 
g* of your first paternal days 








Teo clasp the ge of purest holiest faith 
To taste one's own and love-born infant's br 
I know, nor would for world's forget the ble 


I've felt that to a father’s heart that kies 
As o'er its little lips you sm 
Has fragrauee which Aretua could not br 
Such are the joys, lmock'd inribald song 

tn thonglit, ev'n fresh’ ning life our hte-tume lor 






{ 
chong 


That give our souls on earth a heaven drawa b 
Without these we are weeds upon a tomb 
Joy be tothée, and her whose lot with thine, 


mg two 
Jov be to her, who mm your rising name 

Feels love's bower 
I lack’d a fathe 
Regard for her y« 
That, when she 
A sire could s« 


Props jous stare saw truth and f 


brighten d by the beams ot f 
but knew 


s claimto her 
ung years so pure 


at the 


an 
stood your bride 


like pride 


altar 
ree have felt more s 
} 
’ 


| “ Stand from under !"—Sailors have ever been proverb 


| for the credence which they give to all appalling and ter 
|tales connected with maritime life, and for the thrilling awe 
| with which they are impressed by the most supernatural! 
jand heart-stirring superstitions. The Flying Dutchman, 
| navigating the waves against the force of current and wind, 
jand doomed to a voyage which shall never have an end ; the 
| beautiful romance of the mermaid ; the coral palaces beneath 
jthe green sea ; and a thousand others, might be cited as 


examples of this pecufiar and fascinating impulse. How tar 


|, the narrative under the above title, which will be found on 


another page of to-day’s paper, can lay claim to a rank with 
these extraordinary superstitions, we are not prepared to sav. 
It was related as an actual fact by a mariner who so'emnly 


affirmed he /necr ito be so’ In copying it unto our + 


W we gratify an avidity for the marvellous and the tragic, w 


it was formerly too high, seems to be the universal opinion. | 


undoubted effect to deter multitudes from visiting Hoboken. |} 


possesses equal advantages, since none has equal attractions, | 
jfor the establishment of a boarding-house on an extended | 


hich 
apen noless powerful than that of Sir Walter Scott has 
keenly fostered and encouraged. We hope that the reader, 
lafter its perusal, will be able to recover from the shock into 
which he will undoubtedly be thrown, and, like Macheth 
jat the vanishing of the apparition, cry out, “ why so. being 
gone, | am a man again!” 





Infidelity—Many moralists amongst us are seriously 
alarmed at what they consider the rapid spread of scepticist: 
land crime in this city, and are anxious that some energetic 

should be pursued by the united community in 
general, and the public authorities more especially, to check 
Acknowledging all the bad 
s of the attempts which have been unblushingly and 


measures 


jthe growth of this great evil. 
jtendenci 
|boldly made within the last year, to undermine the ground 
jwork of rehgion and morality, we cannot cencur in the 
|propriety of offering to these efforts any obstacle whatever 
They are in themselves imbecile, and tend to their own 
speedy defeat. Brought into consequence by opposition 
jand an authorised system of proscription, they would forth- 
j with be invested with an importance foreign to their nature 
jand, under the specious plea of persecution, attract support 
jfrom the heedless and unsettled portion of the multitudk 
| This has ever been the case in Europe, and will be so here 
Whence did Carlile de 
jrive his consequence in London, but from the inconsiderat 


jit the matter is put to the test, 


jand over-jealous attempts made by government to crus! 
ihim? Louk, on the other hand, at the fate of those who 
declare themselves the apostles of infidelity in our land? 
If they possess talent, notonety, and some share of popular 
el quence, they attract a few crowds, whose curtosity 18 ne 
sooner satisfied than the object which awakened it is forgot 

ten. Like the ignis fatuus that gleams over the bog, it may 
jlead the unwary into the mire, but the intelligent travelle: 
|| stops only for a moment to witness its bickering glare, 


then goes on his way heedless of its destructive (ures and 


fatal seduction. 


| The Southern Literary Gazette 


does justice to the feelings we entertam towards our breth 


This interesting journal 
renat the south. We have ever deprecated all atte mpts a 
exciting sectional jealousies in different parts of our country 
and, towards the slave-holding states in particular, we have 
been anxious to cherish the most frendly and kind sympa- 
thes Not that we approve of the condition of slavery 
which still obtains among them ; but we would commiscrate 
the lot which dooms them to this reproach and Oppression 

not condemn them for supporting an evil in the mfhetion of 
which upon themselves they have neither had part nor influ- 


ence. The law of the land recognises iis existence, and it 





not for individuals who are not implicated to fan embers, 


) 
<- 


= 
jwhich, once hghted up into a flame, might spread their « 
vastations far and wide. To remove the odium from among 
them, has long been a darling object with some of the most 
And itis to the 


|developement of tine, and the improvement of the human 


lintluential leaders in the southern states, 


j family generally, that we confide its wished for accormplish 

ment. We must not lose the opportunity of returning ow 
thanks to the editor of the Literary Gazette for the very 
kind and partial manner in which he notices our efforts t 
{render this miscellany useful and entertaining, 


The Mercury.—This is a truly witty and sparkling port 
folio of literature, news, and ethics, from the “ literary 
emporium.” It attacks the hypocritical cant, the follies, and 
tue affectation of the day, With a bold and daring satire, that 
Quacker 


enhahtened age ; 


annot fail to strike home 


mth 


never thrived before 
as it dor not the quackery which 
innounces its own character in huge advertuseme nts, set of! 
w the usual ornaments of pestle and inortar, Galen's bust, and 
» but 


hundred-headed hydras the quackery which assumes 
the gown of learning, or the stentorian voice of the forensn 
speaker to hide its ignorance, its vices, or its political de- 
pravity This is a legitimate object of attack, and no wea 
pon will be so successful as that of pointed ridicule, tem- 


pered by wisdom and humanity.—We sincerely wish suc 


cess to the Mercury, and the ability and independence which 
distinguish its commencement are favourable plecyves that 


our wishes will not be expressed in vain 
Lightning rods.—-The awful storms with which we have 
been visited of late, should unpress upon the mind of every 


landlord and tenant, the strong necessity enjoined upon 


them of providing their houses with electreal conductors te 
ed to their car 


In rv 


preserve the property and the lives entru 


under Providence, from danger and destruction 


peated instances ¢t t a) r es have 
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OH TELL ME HOW FROM LOVE TO FLY. 


ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, BY WILLIAM WOOD, JR. 


ALLEGRETTO. 
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For thy impression on my mind, | 
No time ner power can move , | 


os i 





vain, 
look and not to leve | 





slas, the task I find, | 







Could absence my sad heart uphold 
I'd hence and mourn my lot 





aes 







But memory will not be controll’d 
Thou ne'er canst be forgot 





VARIETIES. 


ENGLISH THEATRICALS.—We copy the following green- 
room tittle-tattle, from a late number of the Age, 
give our readers some idea of the present state of theatricals 
across the water: —The giants of the drama, the patentees 
of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, are enjoying their an- 
nual vacation ; andin their absence, the dwarfs of the minor 
establishments have put forth their claims to public notice. 
There is a charm im that word little, as connected with thea- 
trical affairs, that is really magical. Almost all our great 
actors and dramatists are little people: we have little 
Vestris, little Foote, little Keeley, little Kean, little 
Munden, and a hundred other little favourites, both on 
the English, Italian, and French stages, from httle Humby 
to little Jenny Vertpre, and lastly, little Pauline Leroux. We 
have no hesitation in confessing that our love of pleasure ts 





almost exclusive!y confined to little things, and we are 


therefore always delighted when the season arrives for the 
opening of our favourite little theatre in the Haymarket, an 
event which took place a short time since, when the com- 


pany made their first bow for the season. Murray, although 


a little manager, is proverbially known to be a great dra- 
matic general; and upon this occasion, as commander-in- 
cluef, displayed his usual good tact in the production of a 
right pleasant and merry little orginal tritle, from the pen 


of little Poole, entitled, “ Lodgings for Single Gentlemen,” 


which was not a little successful. It is a sprightly, clever, 
one act farce, full of excellent comic incident, and admirably 


ealculated for the laughter-loving audiences of the little 
Among the former favourites who have 
already re-appeared, we were happy to recognise Mre. Hum- 


Haymarket theatre. 


It will | 


| by, Mrs. Glover, and Miss F. H. Kelley; to which we must 
}add the names of three debutanti of great promise, Mrs. 
| M. Corriand Miss Melton, as operatic performers, and Mrs. 
Ashton, from the Bath theatre, as the representative of the 
| interesting ladies. The house has been well attended, and, 
no doubt, will be so when Liston joins them, and other aux- 
thanes are bronght into action, with the excellent acting ot 
W. Farren, John Reeve, Mr. Vining, &e. ; and the company 
s also strengthened in the vocal department by Mr. West- 


ern, who appeared on Wednesday, in “ Belville,” and mad 
| a very favourable mmpression. 

That little divinity, Vestris. has marched into Dublin at 
the head of her “ Invineibles.” 
the Insh brigade, is to join her immediately, with her litle 
sister Josephine ; and then if littl manager Bunn does not 
make money, and behave himself very gallantly to our fa- 





vourite, we shall open one of our masked batteries upon 


| 
| Lim, and annihilate him for ever. 
| Catalan has commenced an action against the Dublin 
manager for the recovery of one thousand one hundred 
, ounds.—“ We wish she may get it.” Caradori’s husband, 
Mr. Allan has been writing puffs in the Edinburgh papers, to 
impress the Southerns with a belief that Caradon is the 
only person in existence who can sing and play “ Polly,” in 
the “ Beggars’ Ope ra,” to pertec tlon—nous rerrens. 
the second instant, when one of the attractions, in addition to 
Sontag, Malibran, and Pisaroni, wasa little piece in French, 
called “Anglais ct Francaise,’ which was played with great 
success. 
Charles Wright has furnished a rich treat to the lovers of 
masquerades, in giving one at Drury Lane theatre, most 


Little corporal Power, of | 


M. Laurent’s benefit at the Opera House took place on | : 





Th 
splendid manner in which the theatre was decorated ha« 
sellom been equalled, and the numerous and various enter- 
tainments kept up @ constant succession of amusement 
The rotunda leading to the saloon had a most imposing ap- 
pearance, and was only surpassed by the peculiar effect of 


unquestionably the best we have seen this season. 


the saloon itself with the superb supper we observed laid out 
Of the characters we have seldom seen so many or' 
ginal ones. 


in it. 


Marci OF iNTELLECT.—A person reading a quotatio 
from the London Literary Gazette, respecting the consump- 
usual abbreviation, London Lit. Gaz 
Upon asking the meaning of a neighbour, he replied, it 


tion of oil, found the 


means that London is lit with gas. 

INFANTILE COURAGE AND GENEROSITY.—Two bulls of 
equal bravery, although by no means matched in size and 
strength, happening to meet near a laird’s house, in the high- 
lands of Scotland, began a fierce battle, the noise of which 
soon drew to one of the windows the lady of the mansion 
To her infinite terror. she beheld her only son, a boy be- 
tween five and six years of age, belabouring with a stiff cud 
gel the belligerants. “Dugald! Dugald’ 
what are you about?” exclaimed the affnighted mother. 


“ Helping the little bull,” was the gallant young hero’s reply 


stouter of the 
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